THE    GREAT    TUDORS
wise men. As a portrait, his Henry bears the same relation
to Fisher's as a Rembrandt does to an Italian primitive.
The lights are deftly exploited. There are more shadows
to throw them into relief. This is a king " sad, serious, and
full of thoughts," suspicious, capable of employing " flies
and familiars " to ferret out plots, studious rather than
learned, not much given to pleasure, a man of action
(" what he minded he compassed "), a dispenser of justice
save where the King himself was a party, merciful, " but the
less blood he drew the more he took of treasure," for his
mind was set on accumulating it. That strain of avarice,
Bacon says, was variously interpreted by men, for some
thought it was done to keep his subjects low, others that he
wished to leave his son a golden fleece, some that he had
designs on foreign parts, "but those perhaps shall corne
nearest the truth that find not their reasons so far off, but
rather impute it to nature, age, peace, and a mind fixed
upon no other ambition or pursuit."
There is no gainsaying the mastery of the portrait. But
while we read it with pleasure, we shall do well to accept it
with caution, remembering that Bacon was writing nearly
one hundred and twelve years after Henry's death when
the materials at his command, though varied, were not alto-
gether reliable. So, with all his sources before him, Bacon
was nearer the legend than he was to Henry. What he
had portrayed others copied, and as is ever the case, the
likeness became fainter in the process. The colours lost
their original freshness, the drawing fell out of perspective,
caricature crept in, until at last, when Bacon had become
for most men only a name, the popular conception of Henry-
was that of a petty, mean-spirited skinflint, lacking all those
qualities of klngliness that make impressive, though not
always attractive, the other members of his house.
This was a dreary end to the legend Henry had cultivated
with so much care; but it had done its work ere ever Bacon
wrote. The historian cannot afford to ignore it, since the
problem that it sets him is one that seems wellnigh im-
possible to solve. It is the baffling one concealed in the
question, What kind of a man was this King?
Now, if anyone under-estimates the difficulty of that
question, let him explore the limits within which Henry's
biographer has to work. The paucity, in some cases the
complete absence, of those types of manuscripts that arc